CHLORIDE OF LIME.
FEW elements are more widely distributed than chlorine.
We find it in combination with the metal sodium as
chloride of sodium, or common salt, in inexhaustible
quantities in sea-water, or as large mineral deposits of rock salt.
Its very presence in our blood seems to be a physiological neces-
sity.   Yet the discovery of this element is of relatively recent
date.
We owe the discovery of chlorine to the famous Swedish chem-
ist, Scheele, born in 1842. It is a heavy gas, of green color, and
of very corrosive properties. It attacks violently metals and
organic bodies. It is soluble in water and gives a greenish
solution of irritating smell, which soon decomposes, specially
when exposed to light. The gas can be liquefied by compressing
it in special machines. If care be taken to exclude all moisture,
this liquefied chlorine can be kept and transported in strong
steel cylinders and has become a commercial article, which is
now manufactured in the United States as well as in other
countries, like Germany.
Berthollet, the French chemist, in 1785, as the result of care-
ful investigations, declared chlorine to be an oxygenated muriatic
acid (acide muriatique oxygen). But it was not until 1810 that
Sir Humphry Davy definitely showed chlorine to be a chemical
element, and not a compound. He gave it the name chlorine
from the Greek %Xo/jo? = green.
In the early days, after Berthollet observed that chlorine gas
possessed the remarkable property of destroying the color of
vegetable substances with which it came in contact, he happened
to have with him as a visitor, a young Englishman, no less a
personage than James Watt, to whom he showed the bleached
articles. Watt was deeply impressed, and at once thought of
his Scotch home, where his father-in-law was engaged in a large
way in the time-honored staple industry of linen bleaching which
for centuries had given character to wide stretches of rural
Scotland.
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